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of funds for printing was approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, August 7, 1969. 


HUD CHALLENGE serves as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas and innovations between HUD staff throughout the 
country, HUD-related agencies, institutions, businesses, and 
the concerned public. As a tool of management, the magazine 
provides a medium for discussing official HUD policies, pro- 
grams, projects, and new directions. HUD CHALLENGE 
seeks to stimulate nationwide thought and action toward 
solving the nation’s housing and urban problems. 


Send all editorial matter to: Editor, HUD CHALLENGE, 
Room 6239, Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


COVER PHOTO by David Hirsch : 

The pre-cast mural art of Costantino Nivola plays its part 
in the total design of New York City’s Westside Urban 
Renewal Project. Art has become a vital force in current 
efforts to rebuild and reshape our cities. It is being used 
in urban renewal projects throughout the country to 
extend man’s encounters with art to the places where 

he lives, works, and plays. 





Fewer American families in the years ahead will be interested in 
the traditional dream of a house and lot of their own. More will 
look toward townhouses, condominium or rental apartments, 
and other types of cluster living. Scarce land, increasing building 
costs, commuting problems, and changing life styles will con- 
tribute toward this change in attitude. According to Preston 
Martin, Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, “You take all 
those people who are the so-called swinging singles now. When 
they get married and turn into swinging doubles, they’re going 
to want the same conveniences they are enjoying now in their 
apartments. Young people aren’t so wild about raking leaves 
these days.” 

Foamed ceramic, now being used for roof shingles, is proving 
both decorative and functional. According to the manufacturer, 
Corning Glass Works, when the shingles are laminated to an 
asphalt backing, they add insulation against extreme weather— 
reducing heat loss in winter and heat build-up during the 
summer. They also provide maximum fire resistance and come 
with a 30-year guarantee. 
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A “people mover” conveyor belt system, which can transport 
thousands of people through the downtown, is planned for San 
Jose, Calif. The city hopes this new system will reduce the need 
for automobiles in the business district. The first section, almost 
one mile long, will link two renewal projects with a parking area 
at the edge of the downtown. 

Home mortgages in the future may have a hitherto unused 
feature. A U.S. Savings and Loan League committee has recom- 
mended variable interest mortgages as a means of stabilizing the 
flow of home mortgage money. By providing for increasing or 
decreasing the interest rate on a mortgage as market fluctuations 
occur, and thus removing the lender’s uncertainty on long-term 
loans, more money should find its way into home mortgages. 
The committee adds this observation: “One reason mortgage 
money is in such short supply today is that there is no incentive 
for borrowers to pay ahead on low-rate loans made years ago.” 


To increase the availability of basic property insurance under 
state-sponsored FAIR plans, proposed new regulations have 
been issued by the Federal Insurance Administration of HUD. 
FAIR (Fair Access to Insurance Requirements) Plans are coop- 
erative programs adopted by property insurance companies in 
participating states. The revised regulations require each FAIR 
Plan—in order to prevent lapses of coverage—to provide temp- 
orary eligibility or coverage in cases where the property cannot 
be inspected and rated within a reasonable period of time. 
In addition, FAIR Plans would be required to offer vandalism 
and malicious mischief insurance to property owners for the 
first time. The Plans would be prohibited from making auto- 
matic reinspections a condition of annual insurance renewal. 
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@ Public Housing Manager. Must know how to run an efficient and 
WANTED @ financially solvent housing program on a limited budget. Must be 
“~ sensitive and dedicated to meeting social needs of tenants. Must be 


% able to work with and involve tenants in management decisions. Must be able to achieve a social and economic balance 


in the tenant population, while doing so in a non-discriminatory manner. Must be able to achieve a concern among 
tenants for their rights and recognition of their responsibilities. Must know how to cope with problems of rent 
adjustments, broken heating plants, leaking faucets, angry tenants, vandalism, demonstrations, sit-ins, and rent strikes. 


Must be able to reconcile skillfully and successfully all conflicting needs, pressures, factions, and objectives. Must be 
able to do the job with understanding that neither the tenants’ rent-paying capacity nor Federal funds are unlimited. 


Impossible job? Perhaps. But never has the challenge and 
need been greater than it is today for effective leadership 
at the Federal and especially at the local level in public 
housing management. 


The field of public housing is in a state of great 
ferment these days. Major changes have taken place in 
recent years which make this a time of trial. 


The forces of inflation have posed severe strains on 
the public housing program; operating costs have risen 
more rapidly than tenant incomes and the rents they pay. 
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The aging process of the public housing stock has 
generated major problems of maintenance and upkeep in 
many instances. Changing social and economic character- 
istics of the public housing population have raised entirely 
new issues and needs, as the program has tended in recent 
years to serve increasingly large numbers of elderly, 
handicapped, welfare, and multi-problem families. Chang- 
ing housing patterns in the community have created 
changing market demands for public housing. And grow- 
ing tenant organization has posed important new chal- 
lenges in the area of tenant-management relations. 
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As a result of these forces and others, a number of 
housing authorities, especially in the larger cities, find 
themselves in serious social and financial difficulty. 

Despite the problems facing the program, however, 
most local housing authorities have been able to maintain 
well-managed, financially stable, and socially responsive 
programs providing important benefits to the residents. 


In our justifiable concern with present problems, we 
sometimes fail to appreciate the very important contribu- 
tion that the program has made to the goal expressed in 
the 1949 Housing Act of “a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family.” 

The fact is that the low-rent program has added more 
than 800,000 dwelling units to the very limited supply of 
standard housing available to low-income families. More 
than 2.5 million people are presently living in these units, 
at an average monthly rental of $51. Since its inception, 
the program has provided better housing and living 
conditions for nearly 11 million people. More than 
400,000 families are waiting to get in—a significant 
indicator of the need and support for the program. 

Not only has the program provided these families 
with the chance to get out of deteriorated slum buildings 
into clean, decent housing at modest rents, it has also 
given many, many families a new lease on life, a new 
incentive to work for a better future. 

What the program has not done—and could not be 
expected to do—is solve all the social and economic ills 
of low-income, multi-problem families in public housing. 


Thus, to some extent, the failures some observers 
have ascribed to the program stem not so much from its 
performance but from disappointment in the hopes and 
expectations that housing would prove to be a panacea for 
bringing impoverished families into the mainstream of 
American life. 

Still, mistakes have been made (chiefly, the concen- 
tration of large numbers of families in monolithic high-rise 
projects and the location of housing on poor sites), and 
problems do exist in the management of the present 
housing supply. 

The future of the program will be judged and shaped 
not by past accomplishment, but by how well it responds 
to the problems and needs of the present. 


Beware the Single Solution 


With the complex, intertwined problems of public 
housing, there is a tendency to seek the simplicity of 
single solutions. 


“More money is the answer,” some say. 

“More efficient management is the answer,” others say. 
“Greater tenant voice in management is the answer.” 
“Less vandalism and more tenant responsibility.” 
“Eviction of troublemakers.” 

“A socially and economically balanced population.” 
“Homeownership is the answer.” 


The hard fact is, however, that there is no single 
solution. Because of the interrelated nature of the 
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problems, a solution to one will do little good if the 
others are neglected. 

For example, it will do little good for Congress to 
appropriate more money to meet operating deficits if it 
perpetuates management approaches that are obsolete and 
inefficient, or diminishes the incentive to develop new and 
more effective management techniques. 

More efficient management will do little good if it 
results in neglect of urgent tenant needs and generates 
tenant hostility. 

Greater tenant voice in management may create 
problems as great as those it solves, if it leads to raising 
expectations that cannot be fulfilled, blocks management 
decisions that need to be made for the program as a 
whole, or stimulates a degree of tenant participation that 
cannot be sustained. 

It seems clear that effective, lasting solutions to the 
problems facing the public housing program are going to 
require a judicious and carefully thought-out blend of 
improvements in three major categories: (1) money, (2) 
management reform, and (3) tenant participation and 
responsibility. 


Money 


Financially troubled housing authorities have fallen 
into difficulty for a number of reasons—in some instances 
because of poor management, in some because of mis- 
guided tenant selection policies, in some because of 
improper housing design and location, and in some 
because of a combination of these and other reasons. 
Poorly conceived Federal policies have also been a factor. 
But one reason common to all is the problem of inflation, 
which has hit the operating costs in public housing at least 
as hard as every other sector of the economy. Yet 
incomes, and therefore rent levels, have not been able to 
keep pace with increased costs attributable to inflation. 
The median income of public housing tenants is still only 
$2,800. The result of all these factors has been a growing 
number of deficits in housing authority budgets. 

Recognizing legitimate needs for more money, the 
Administration’s housing bill last year proposed authori- 
zation to pay up to the full maximum statutory subsidy— 
that is, two percent more. than the going Federal interest 
rate on its long-term bonds. The authorization to pay this 
substantial additional subsidy was enacted by Congress to 
help meet existing operating deficits. 

The Department’s proposed 1970 legislation, if en- 
acted, will make it possible to meet future operating 
deficits as well as those existing at the time the 1969 Act 
was passed. 

Regardless of whether housing authorities could or 
should have avoided getting into financial difficulty, 
additional Federal financial assistance is obviously vitally 
needed to meet immediate critical needs and to provide 
time for working out longer term and lasting solutions. 
But it is equally clear that money alone is not the answer. 
Improvements in management operations, as well as 
tenant participation and responsibility, must also be 
achieved if presently solvent housing authorities are to 
avoid future deficits and if the additional Federal money 
is not to be wasted on those already in financial difficulty. 
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fallen Two growing trends: tenant organizations and tenant appointments to public housing boards. On October 29, 1969, final papers were 

tances signed to settie the St. Louis rent strike and five new commissioners, including two public housing tenants, were sworn in to serve on the 

f mis- Housing Authority Board. The tenant commissioners were recommended by the new St. Louis Civic Alliance for Housing. 

use of 
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asons. 

factor. 


lation, Congress is not likely to provide funding forever, if it full potential of their capacity for upward mobility and 
at least sees no corresponding effort at the local level, or thinks it self-sufficiency. 
y. Yet is just pouring good money after bad—and this Depart- 
able to ment would have no intention of asking for it. The Need for Management Improvements 
lation. That is why, in implementing the provisions of the 
ill only 1969 Act,the Department has conditioned the payment of Management of housing has never been an easy task, 
rowing funds to meet operating deficits to “those cases where the whether public or private. Tenants of every income level 
local housing authority has demonstrated that satisfactory faye always had gripes against housing management and 
ey, the § standards of management and tenant responsibility have probably always will. Management of public housing is 
uthori- been or will be achieved.” especially difficult. 
bsidy— In addition to providing funds to meet operating Public housing authorities are faced with a wide range 
interest deficits, Congress also enacted a provision sponsored by of special problems and pressures. They are faced with 
ay this Senator Brooke of Massachusetts which limits tenants’ tenants who become delinquent in their rent payments for 
gress to rents to 25 percent of their income and permits financial many reasons. They find it difficult to attract competent 
aid to cover the difference between the cost of operatinga graff. They are faced with pressures to make patronage 
, if en- unit and the rent paid, based on 25 percent of the tenant’s appointments. They find it increasingly difficult to get a 
erating income. ' full day’s work for a full day’s pay from some members of 
169 Act This provision will provide important relief to the the staff, and they find it difficult to remedy the problem 
estimated 180,000 families who are presently paying more by weeding out “deadwood.” They are pressured into 
ould or than 25 percent of their income for rent. accepting restrictive work practices and to pay unreason- 
ficulty, Another important part of the Department’s effort to ably high wage rates to certain categories of workers. 
’ vitally assist housing authorities and their tenants is the They are asked to keep accepting greater and greater 
provide Administration’s request and strong support for $5 numbers of the most impoverished and problem-filled 
lutions. million in appropriations to institute a new Tenant families, regardless of the effect on neighborhood and 
answer. Services program, which was authorized in the 1968 social stability. And all too often they are faced with local 
well as Housing Act. officials who lack the interest to provide the leadership 
also be These funds would provide special counseling and necessary to achieve a sound local housing program. 
; are to referral service and other assistance to the increasing It is small wonder that some housing managers find it 
money number of elderly, disabled, multi-problem, and broken easier—at least in the short run—to follow the paths of 
ficulty. families who need such service if they are to realize the _ least resistance. 
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The remarkable fact is that there are so many 
conscientious and dedicated people working in the field 
who have withstood pressures when they knew that to 
give in was wrong, and who have been able to run socially 
responsive and financially sound housing programs. 

The need is greater determination on the part of all 
those responsible for housing management to tackle the 
tough problems of management instead of relying solely 
on the hope of “more money” as the answer. 

But even the best housing managers cannot do the job 
alone. A key ingredient for success is a greater concern 
and leadership on the part of the mayor and responsible 
local elected officials. In most instances, the mayor is 
responsible for appointing the board of commissioners for 
the housing authority who, in turn, have responsibility for 
providing policy guidance and supervision to the author- 
ity’s executive director and his staff. The quality of these 
appointments is critical if the program is to be served by 
high caliber commissioners with knowledge of and dedica- 
tion to the program. 

The elected officials also hold the key to such matters 
as whether adequate police protection and public service 
will be provided, whether social needs of tenants will be 
met, and whether new housing units are located properly 
in the community on a non-discriminatory basis or are 
relegated instead to the poorest sites in town. HUD can 
and does play an important role in reviewing proposed 
sites, but the initiative rests with local officials in 
determining which sites they will consider. 


Tenant Rights 


The area of perhaps greatest ferment today relates to 
the issues of tenant rights, tenant participation, and 
tenant responsibility. Sensitive and sound approaches to 
these issues are essential to the future success of the 
public housing program. 

The question of tenant rights is an area of great 
neglect, both in private and public housing. Over the 
years, the history of tenant-management law has clearly 
been focused more on the interests of the landlord than of 
the tenant. 


In public housing, the problem has been accentuated 
by a proliferation of rules and requirements imposed 
because the use of public funds is involved. Individual 
tenants may resent these requirements as unwarranted 
restrictions or intrusions on their privacy. HUD is not 
without blame there. : 

The determination of eligibility for admission, the 
examination of income to determine rents, the re- 
examination of incomes to determine eligibility for 
continued occupancy, the inspection of units to deter- 
mine their condition, the imposition of lease restrictions 
to protect project property, the procedures used to collect 
rents or evict families—all these are potential sources of 
friction and strain in tenant-management relations. 

In response to these problems, the Department has 
brought together the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials and the National Tenants Organi- 
zation for joint discussions of issues and approaches to 
tenant-management problems. A working group has been 
established which is developing a model lease and griev- 
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HUD has brought together the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials and the National Tenants Organization 
for joint discussions on how to solve tenant-management problems and develop a model lease and grievance procedures. 


ance procedures for possible adoption by local housing 
authorities. 

In addition, the Department’s 1970 legislation will 
permit continued occupancy by over-income tenants— 
thus eliminating the paradox of present policy which 
tends to have the effect of rewarding a tenant who 
improves his income with an eviction notice. 


Tenant Participation 


A major problem in our urban society generally, and 
in public housing particularly, is a sense of alienation and 
hostility on the part of a significant number of tenants 
toward those in positions of authority. This manifests 
itself in many ways, from apathy to vandalism to rent 
strikes. 

An important assumption underlying Departmental 
policy is that tenants who have genuine opportunities to 
participate and share in the development of policy will 
show greater care and concern for their housing and 
environment as well as make greater progress toward 
individual self-sufficiency and independence. 

The Department has given major impetus to tenant 
participation through the modernization program which is 
Operating in 119 housing authorities and which requires 
participation of tenants in the planning and execution of 
modernization activities. 

Although too many housing authorities have held off 
taking needed initiatives while looking to Washington for 
all the answers, some local authorities have taken import- 
ant steps on their own to develop effective means for 
tenant participation. 


Tenants on LHA Boards 


One of the ideas for participation that has generated 
strong interest recently is that of having tenant representa- 
tion on the boards of local housing authorities. 


public housing program has provided better housing and living 
conditions for nearly 11 million people. 
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Two factors have combined to make this a matter of 
special concern at the present time. The first is the rapidly 
mounting desire by low-income and minority group 
tenants to make their voices heard, to share in the 
decision-making process, and to achieve a feeling of 
belonging—a sense that the housing they occupy is “ours” 
and not “theirs.” 

The second is the sharp discrepancy between the 
background, interests, and socio-economic characteristics 
of present authority commission members and those of 
the tenants whose welfare they are responsible for serving. 

One survey undertaken found that 94 percent of the 
commissioners responding were white, 70 percent were 
over 45 years old, most had incomes above $10,000, and 
69 percent were either business executives, labor union 
officials, or from the fields of banking and finance, 
insurance, real estate, medicine, and law. 

This gap between the backgrounds of the commission 
members and public housing tenants has made it difficult 
sometimes for local boards to understand and appreciate 
problems and needs from the tenants’ point of view. 


The problem has been compounded by the fact that 
some commissioners in some communities have been 
appointed because they are representative of certain 
interest groups, and they have viewed their role more as 
protecting that interest than in working for the good of 
the program and the tenants. 


These factors argue strongly for local communities to 
give serious consideration to providing for tenant repre- 
sentation on the authority’s board of commissioners. 

Several cities have already taken such steps. Colum- 
bia, Mo., was one of the first. By mid 1969, local 


authorities with tenants as board members totaled nearly 
a dozen. Boston and Cambridge, Mass., New Haven and 
Norwalk, Conn., Catskill, N.Y., Cumberland, Md., and 
Saginaw, Mich., are among them. 


While the basic responsibility under state law for 
determining board composition rests with the responsible 
local elected officials, the Department believes there is mer- 
it to the idea of tenant membership and encourages and 
commends every community to give this its most serious 
and sympathetic consideration. Toward this end, the 
Department has taken the position that tenant representa- 
tion on a board does not represent a conflict of interest 
with any Federal statutes or regulations. 

In encouraging this idea, the Department recognizes 
that having a tenant on a board is no guarantee that the 
individual will “represent” the views of the tenant body 
or insure that the program is operated in the best interests 
of all—just as having a businessman, a banker, or a 
member of organized labor on the board will not 
guarantee that the groups they represent in the commu- 
nity will respond effectively to the needs of the program. 

There is no substitute for the appointment of 
thoughtful, intelligent, and hard-working individuals to 
the boards who understand the many-faceted dimension 
of the job and who are totally dedicated to serving the 
best interests of the program as a whole, including the 
interests of the tenants. 

The time has come in many communities to give 
‘tenants a chance to fill that role, along with the bankers 
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and businessmen, lawyers, union leaders, and others who 
now guide the public housing program. 


Tenant Responsibility 


Along with the need for more effective means of 
tenant participation, there must also be an equal concern 
for the issue of tenant responsibility. 

As a Conference Report on the 1969 Housing Act 
stated: “The conferees wish to make it clear that the 
benefits of subsidized public housing, including those 
provided by this section, cannot be achieved without 
tenant responsibility, including responsibility for the 
protection and care of property.” 

Tenant responsibility means more than protecting 
property and taking steps to reduce crime and vandalism— 
although all these are important. 

Tenant responsibility also means a state of mind, an 
understanding of the constraints under which the public 
housing program must operate, a realization of the limits 
in the sharing of decision-making responsibility, and a 
willingness to give as well as take. 

Again, the point cannot be made too strongly that 
the key to success is the cooperation of everyone 
concerned—Federal and local officials, housing managers, 
and tenants—in working for the best possible solutions to 
the interwoven problems of the public housing program. 


In this field, as in so many other areas of human 
endeavor, it is indeed a question of hanging together, or 
hanging separately. 0) 


Lawrence M. Cox, HUD’s Assistant Secretary for Renewal 
and Housing Management, came to the Department in 
March 1969, from the Norfolk Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority where he served since 1941 as Executive 
Director. Under his leadership, Norfolk, Va., undertook 
what is nationally recognized as one of the most ambi- 
tious urban renewal programs for a city of its size. Mr. 
Cox is a former president of the American Society of 
Planning Officials and of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
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New conventionally built housing starts 
under federally assisted programs will con- 
stitute 28% of all such starts in 1970, 
according to HUD estimates—400,000 out 
of a total of 1,400,000. This compares 
with 12%, or 179,000 federally assisted 
units out of a total of 1,500,000 total 
starts in 1969. 

* 
In March 1970, more than two-thirds of 
new rental units had a monthly rent of 
$150 or more. The median price of new 
conventional homes reached a new high of 
$27,000. Practically no new conventionally 
built housing was available for less than 
$15,000. 

3 
Commercial banks, life insurance compa- 
nies, and trustees of pension funds have 
pledged to increase their investments in 
residential mortgages by $2 billion this 
year. The American Bankers Association 
announced a goal of increasing mortgage 
loans by banks by $1 billion in net new 
funds in 1970. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board announced a policy that would 
increase lending capability by 42% from 
the existing 174% to 25% of the assets of 
lending institutions. 

3 
When a building inspector in Richmond, 
Va., ordered removal of a tree house be- 
cause it violated the city code, a city 
councilman—named Carpenter—persuaded 
the Council to legalize tree houses if they 
were for “the recreation and entertainment 
of children.” 

* 
A total of 650,000 new housing units in 
1969 was produced in factories—400,000 
mobile homes and 250,000 prefab and 
modular houses. That is one-third of all the 
new units produced during the year. 

* 


In the first blockbusting case brought on 
behalf of private plaintiffs before the Fed- 
eral District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia in Atlanta, the court in March 
permanently enjoined the defendants from 


blockbusting practices and assessed punitive 
damages of $750 against them. A challenge 
to the constitutionality of Title VIII of the 
1968 Civil Rights Act and its anti-block- 
busting provisions was- unsuccessful. 
a 

As many as one million new workers will 
be required to meet residential construction 
needs by the middle of the 1970’s, HUD 
estimates. This will mean adding new work- 
ers at twice the annual rate of the past 
decade, which will require greatly increased 
manpower training for homebuilding. 


a 

The Ford Foundation has made three 
grants to open urban opportunities to 
minority group members. They are: 
$500,000 to the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials for urban planning fellow- 
ships for minority students; $240,000 to 
the A. Philip Randolph Educational Fund 
for apprentice training in the construction 
trades for minority youth; and $200,000 to 
the National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice for a national interdenomina- 
tional program to overcome racial discrimi- 
nation in employment. 


a 
A 1969 survey of homebuilders by the 
National Association of Home Builders in- 
dicates little change in the size of single- 
family building operations in the past 10 
years. The survey reported that 65% con- 
structed 25 homes or less, the same as in 
1964 and 1959. Firms building more than 
100 units accounted for 49% of all single- 
family homebuilding in 1969 compared to 
51% in 1964. 
a 

Recently negotiated labor contracts, cov- 
ering the next two or three years, call for 
average wage increases of 15% a year for 
most trades. Building material costs show 
no signs of leveling off. In 1968, materials 
costs rose 5.6%—more than twice the rise 
of all wholesale prices. In 1969, another 
6% increase occurred. The two-year jump 
equalled the cumulative increase for the 
entire 12-year period of 1956-68. 
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A COMMUNITY 
PROJECT 
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“We brought the residents in on the ground floor. This 
was a community designing for itself,” says Charles 
Norris, a civic leader instrumental in organizing commu- 
nity residents, developers, and architects for Capitol View 
Plaza. 

This $13 million complex, set on a vacant site in a 
highly residential neighborhood of Washington, D.C., will 
house 2,000 low- and moderate-income people as well as 
commercial facilities in an attractive, serviceable envi- 
ronment. 

During the project’s two year planning period, an 
average Of 150 representatives from civic and church 
groups, parent-teacher organizations, and other interested 
groups met monthly to work out plans for the 8% acre 
site just off East Capitol Street near the District line. 
) Physical, social, and financial factors were discussed as 
well as eventual management of the complex by a com- 
munity corporation. 

‘We considered all aspects necessary for a balanced 
life,” explained architect Thomas Wright of Brown, 
Wright, and Mano Architects, who collaborated with 
Sulton and Campbell on designs for the complex. “Not a 
single line was drawn until meetings with residents pro- 
duced a consensus of opinion on what the new commu- 
nity should look like.” 


PLANS FOR PEOPLE 


Originally, the plans called for seven high-rise buildings. 
But the design changed considerably following requests 
for educational and recreational facilities, accommoda- 
tions for the elderly, and homeownership for low-income 


families. ‘The plan represents an excellent compromise,” 
Norris said. 


Now the complex will include three HUD-assisted 
high-rise buildings—one for the elderly and two for mod- 
erate-income residents—grouped around a central plaza 
with professional offices and shops. These are intended to 
provide entrepreneurial opportunities for black business- 
men. 


Ninety-two townhouses for low-income families are 
strategically scattered around parking and open land- 
scaped areas. Because they will be available for eventual 
purchase by the residents, the units are expected to 
attract families with a concern for neighborhood improve- 
ment. Other facilities will include day care centers, a 
primary school for kindergarten to grade three, and 
indoor and outdoor recreation areas. 


The townhouses and elderly units should be ready for 
Occupancy early next year. The entire project is expected 
to be completed by the beginning of 1972. 


During groundbreaking ceremonies last fall, Mrs. 
George Romney commented, “This project can’t be 
matched anywhere in the city.” For the first time in 
Washington, D.C., residents in a public housing develop- 
ment will be able to purchase their own units. A top 
HUD official called Capitol View “a fine example of a 
comprehensively planned development that combines var- 
ious HUD programs to create a mixed-income, home- 
ownership, and rental complex.” 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Capitol View Plaza started within the community. Inter- 
ested in promoting housing by involving people on a 
self-help basis, Charles Norris, housing director for 
Washington’s Far East Community Services Center, rallied 
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Norris, Sr., mastermind behind community cooperation 
in Capitol View section of Washington, D.C. 


Photo by Fabian Bachrach 
Thomas W.D. Wright of Brown, Wright, and Mano Architects 
collaborated with Sulton and Campbell Architects to base the 
project's design on what the people wanted. 
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civic leaders and the project’s developers, Rozansky and 
Kay Construction Company. 

“At the meetings we discussed the community's re- 
sponsibility to help less fortunate people while raising the 
standard of the community,” Norris said. “We hope these 
units will relieve overcrowding in the immediate area and 
the whole Far East section, where 11,000 families live 
within 42 square miles.” The vacant site was ideal for 
development, since it required no displacement of people. 

A nonprofit corporation arose from interested local 
civic groups, including the Capitol View Civic Association, 
Community Services Center, Omega Chapter of Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity, and Far Northeast Council. The Capitol 
View Development Corporation will sponsor the complex 
and continue its management by contract with the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority. The Corporation is 
already looking across the street on the Maryland side, 
where it hopes to develop 72 acres of single-family homes 
under HUD’s FHA low-income homeownership program 
(Section 235). 


SOCIAL EMPHASIS 


Although applications have not yet been accepted for 
Capito! View Plaza, inquiries have started to flow in, 
especially for the public housing section. Norris believes 
part of this interest lies in the project’s social emphasis. 
The Corporation plans to sponsor social and educational 
programs designed to enhance the quality of community 
life. 

While a committee has been set up to screen all 
applicants, Norris stressed “it won't be discriminatory. We 
will bring in all kinds of people and work with them to 
develop community spirit.” 

Capitol View Plaza’s broad-based community support is 
responsible for its success as “a community designed for 
people with people,” said Jackson Wright, director of 
housing programs for the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

According to architect John D. Sulton, “The commu- 
nity’s continued involvement will determine its eventual 
success.”” oO 
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olved unless we solve also 

ns of towns and smaller, 
rural areas. Every Federal program is 
as relevant to the small community as 
to the large. We cannot in good con 
preach only the gospel of the 
small or the gospel of megalopolis 


We are all in this together.”’ 


science 


George Romney 
Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Develop nent 


“The pursuit of the general wel- 
fare sometimes requires that private 
dwellings and places of business be 
taken from their owners in order that a 
larger public purpose may be served. 
For those displaced, leaving a familiar 
neighborhood in which the majority 
of friends or customers reside can be 
a difficult experience. When Govern- 
ment acts for the benefit of all its 
citizens, it should not permit result- 


re heavy burdens to be borne by a 
ew,” © 


Richard C. Van Dusen 

HUD Under Secretary 
Congressional Testimony on 
Relocation and Land 
Acquisition Policies 


problem with housing to- 
day in country is that the people 
who have to make the decisions 
about sing all live in comfortable 
Nouses nice subdivisions with their 
Kids going to good schools. The prob- 
€m wits housing today is that there 
ae around 70 million families in this 


country and 65 million of them live 
in good houses, five million of them 
live in from fair to poor houses, and 
it is pretty hard to get the 65 million 
families overly concerned about the 
plight of this five million. In effect, 
they say, ‘Since | got mine the hard 
way, let them get theirs the same 
way, and that philosophy carries 
right on through.” 


Eugene A. Gulledge 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Production and Mortgage Credit 


“The time has come to discard 
the existing patchwork of ineffective 
and in many ways destructive public 
assistance programs....to replace 
them with a national system of in- 
come maintenance that will help peo- 
ple to help themselves but preserve 
individual dignity in aiding those left 
behind by society.” 


John W. Gardner, Chairman 
The National Urban Coalition 


The fact that most vocal have 
nots are black has led many persons 
to equate black people with the term 
irban crisis." This is, of course, a 
self-deception. It is true that the 
black man is the focus of concern 
today, but only because he is the 
most visibly oppressed of the Ameri 
can poor....It is his revolt which 
exploded in our cities. But he shares 
his problems with Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Indian Americans, Spanish 
Americans and, in many areas, white 
Americans—those who rank lowest on 
the totem pole and have been left 
out of the economic growth and 
technological progress of this coun- 
try 


Ramon S. Scruggs, Project Chairman 
Department of Environmental Affairs 
American Telephone and Telegraph 


“American cities are in a per- 
manent process of renewal. But they 
are destroying their urbanity without 
creating a new one. Nobody seems to 
know what a city is any more 
....Many new buildings are only 
continuing the stream of an old fab- 
ric, an old practice. ...A basic prob- 
lem is that there is no national land 
planning policy at all. And your cities 
are renewed only in their economic 
and functional elements. ... The rela- 
tionship between man and environ- 


ment is disturbed....A brutal envi- 
ronment can only create brutality.” 


Heinrich Krebber 

Planning Consultant to Development 
Planning District of Olpe, Germany 
New York Times 


“One obvious effect of the 
property tax is to discourage new 
construction and the renovation and 
upgrading of existing structures. The 
tax, applied ad va/orem to both land 
and improvements, is tantamount to 
a stiff excise on improvements. Be 
cause, in the long run, the supply of 
structures is highly elastic, the tax 
works to reduce construction and 
raise the prices (rentals) to occupants 
The tax penalty to improvements en 
courages deterioration of downtown 
areas, fosters slums, giscourages re 
building and redevelopment, and fa 
vors the retention of idle land in 
urban areas.’ 


Frederick D. Stocker 

Professor of Business Research 
Ohio State University 

The Journal of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board : oe 


“No one is so naive as to suggest 
that Operation BREAKTHROUGH is 
a panacea by any means, but it should 
be a pain reliever for some of our 
housing and urban ills; as regards archi- 
tects, it should become a stimulant for 
a profession that up to now has 
demonstrated its unwillingness to cope 
with the problems of industrialized 
housing.” 


Robert E. Koehler, Associate Editor 


AIA Journal 


“American cities give the im- 
pression of being more crowded than 
Asian and European cities not be 
cause their population density is 
higher—it is in fact much lower—but 
because they expose their inhabitants - 
to many more unwelcome stimuli. 
Much of the experience of crowding 
comes not from contacts with real 
human beings but from the tele 
phones, radios, and television sets 
that bring us the mechanical expres- 
sions of mankind instead of the 
warmth of its biological nature.” 


Rene Dubos 

Winner of Lasker Award in 
Public Health and Pulitzer Prize 
Biologist, Rockefeller University 
Look Magazine 
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civic leaders and the project’s developers, Rozansky 
Kay Construction Company. = 

“At the meetings we discussed the community's re. 
sponsibility to help less fortunate people while raising the 
standard of the community,” Norris said. “We hope these 
units will relieve overcrowding in the immediate area and 
the whole Far East section, where 11,000 families live 
within 42 square miles.” The vacant site was ideal for 
development, since it required no displacement of people. 

A nonprofit corporation arose from interested local 
civic groups, including the Capitol View Civic Association, 
Community Services Center, Omega Chapter of Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity, and Far Northeast Council. The Capitol 
View Development Corporation will sponsor the complex 
and continue its management by contract with the Na 
tional Capital Housing Authority. The Corporation is 
already looking across the street on the Maryland side, 
where it hopes to develop 72 acres of single-family homes 
under HUD’s FHA low-income homeownership program 
(Section 235). 
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SOCIAL EMPHASIS 


Although applications have not yet been accepted for 
Capito! View Plaza, inquiries have started to flow in, 
especially for the public housing section. Norris believes 
part of this interest lies in the project’s social emphasis. 
The Corporation plans to sponsor social and educational — 
programs designed to enhance the quality of community 
life. 

While a committee has been set up to screen all 
applicants, Norris stressed “it won't be discriminatory. We 
will bring in all kinds of people and work with them to 
develop community spirit.” is 

Capitol View Plaza’s broad-based community support is 
responsible for its suecess as “a community designed for 
people with people,” said Jackson Wright, director of 
housing programs for the American Institute of Archi 
tects. 

According to architect John D. Sulton, “The commu-— 
nity’s continued involvement will determine its eventual — 
success.” a 
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pointed out: ‘Even our farmers today 
are specialists—and in that fundamen- 
tal sense share the urban characteris- 
tic of almost total interdependence 
with our farmers and non-farmers. 
Our actual lives are lived in huge 
organizations joined by intricate mar- 
ket networks and systems of trans- 
portation and communication—one 
vast, teeming, roaring, coast-to-coast 
bazaar.’ ... As great as the task is in 
our cities, their problems will never 
be truly solved unless we solve also 
the problems of towns and smaller, 
rural areas. Every Federal program is 
as relevant to the small community as 
to the large. We cannot in good con- 
science preach only the gospel of the 
small or the gospel of megalopolis. 
We are all in this together.” 


George Romney 
Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 


“The pursuit of the general wel- 
fare sometimes requires that private 
dwellings and places of business be 
taken from their owners in order that a 
larger public purpose may be served. 
For those displaced, leaving a familiar 
neighborhood in which the majority 
of friends or customers reside can be 
a difficult experience. When Govern- 
ment acts for the benefit of all its 
citizens, it should not permit result- 
— burdens to be borne by a 
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“The problem with housing to- 
day in this country is that the people 
who have to make the decisions 
about housing all live in comfortable 
Ouses, in nice subdivisions with their 
kids going to good schools. The prob- 
km with housing today is that there 
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country and 65 million of them live 
in good houses, five million of them 
live in from fair to poor houses, and 
it is pretty hard to get the 65 million 
families overly concerned about the 
plight of this five million. In effect, 
they say, ‘Since | got mine the hard 
way, let them get theirs the same 
way,’ and that philosophy carries 
right on through.” 


Eugene A. Gulledge 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Production and Mortgage Credit 


“The time has come to discard 
the existing patchwork of ineffective 
and in many ways destructive public 
assistance programs....to replace 
them with a national system of in- 
come maintenance that will help peo- 
ple to help themselves but preserve 
individual dignity in aiding those left 
behind by society.” 


John W. Gardner, Chairman 
The National Urban Coalition 


“The fact that most vocal have- 
nots are black has led many persons 
to equate black people with the term 
‘urban crisis.’ This is, of course, a 
self-deception. It is true that the 
black man is the focus of concern 
today, but only because he is the 
most visibly oppressed of the Ameri- 
can poor....It is his revolt which 
exploded in our cities. But he shares 
his problems with Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Indian Americans, Spanish 
Americans and, in many areas, white 
Americans—those who rank lowest on 
the totem pole and have been left 
out of the economic growth and 
technological progress of this coun- 
try.” 


Ramon S. Scruggs, Project Chairman 
Department of Environmental Affairs 
American Telephone and Telegraph 


“American cities are in a per- 
manent process of renewal. But they 
are destroying their urbanity without 
creating a new one. Nobody seems to 
know what a city is any more 
....Many new buildings are only 
continuing the stream of an old fab- 
ric, an old practice. ...A basic prob- 
lem is that there is no national land 
planning policy at all. And your cities 
are renewed only in their economic 
and functional elements... . The rela- 
tionship between man and environ- 


ment is disturbed....A brutal envi- 
ronment can only create brutality.” 


Heinrich Krebber 

Planning Consultant to Development 
Planning District of Olpe, Germany 
New York Times 


“One obvious effect of the 
property tax is to discourage new 
construction and the renovation and 
upgrading of existing structures. The 
tax, applied ad valorem to both land 
and improvements, is tantamount to 
a stiff excise on improvements. Be- 
cause, in the long run, the supply of 
structures is highly elastic, the tax 
works to reduce construction and 
raise the prices (rentals) to occupants. 
The tax penalty to improvements en- 
courages deterioration of downtown 
areas, fosters slums, discourages re- 
building and redevelopment, and fa- 
vors the retention of idle land in 
urban areas.” 


Frederick D. Stocker 

Professor of Business Research 
Ohio State University 

The Journal of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board | 


“No one is so naive as to 

that Operation BREAKTHROUGH is 
a panacea by any means, but it should 
be a pain reliever for some of our 
housing and urban ills; as regards archi- 
tects, it should become a stimulant for 
a profession that up to now has 
demonstrated its unwillingness to cope 
with the problems of industrialized 
housing.” 


Robert E. Koehler, Associate Editor 
AIA Journal 


“American cities give the im- 
pression of being more crowded than 
Asian and European cities not be 
cause their population density is 
higher—it is in fact much lower—but 
because they expose their inhabitants - 
to many more unwelcome stimuli. 
Much of the experience of crowding 
comes not from contacts with real 
human beings but from the tele- 
phones, radios, and television sets 
that bring us the mechanical expres- 
sions of mankind instead of the 
warmth of its biological nature.”’ 


Rene Dubos 
Winner of Lasker Award in 
Public Health and Pulitzer Prize 


Biologist, Rockefeller University 
Look Magazine 
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ART IN URBAN RENEWAL 


By Charles E. Thomsen, AlA 
Special Assistant for Design 
Office of Urban Renewal 


Urban renewal was born of nec 
—to combat unprecedented sprawl, det 
ration, and ugliness threatening to 
the American city unfit for human habits 
tion. From its inception two decades agg, 
urban renewal has had the potential to @ 
beyond the obvious purpose of housing 
diverse activities of man; it can create 
urban environment more responsive 
human needs and aspirations. j 
It is in the context of man’s need 
achieve social and spiritual fulfillment 
well as material well-being that the 
become a vital force in current efforts 
rebuild and reshape our cities. Man’s i 
viduality and dignity should be exp 
through the architecture of cities 
spaces on a human scale, balance and ord 
between nature and the man-made en 
ment, and the continuity of historical 
modern forms. 3 
Museums do not entirely satisfy the 
need for art. While there has been a 
impressive increase in museum attendance 
and a proliferation of museums and galler- 
ies in recent years, art exhibited in this 
way does not provide the broader experi- 
ence of encountering art where we work, 
play, and dwell. Daily associatioh with art 
% on a personal basis can contribute signif- 
: cantly to rebuilding the American city, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Society Hill Towers sculpture by Leonard Baskin. 
The communion of art and urban renewal can q Lee Bee 
result from a general municipal ordinance 
which makes works of art an integral part of a 
project’s construction costs assumed by private 
developers. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Society Hill Townhouse sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise. ° 


Boston, Mass.—Government Center's mural 
by Robert Motherwell. 


San Francisco, Calif.—Golden Gateway Center Fountain 
16 by Woodward, Taranto & Wallace. 





nd, Ore.—Portiand Center South Park Fountain designed by 
Halprin & Associates. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Gateway Center Fountain 
designed by Fran Troganek. 


When works of art are included in improve- 
ments provided by the city, they may be 
considered part of the total renewal project 
costs funded by HUD. 
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Washington, 0.C.—Capitol Park mosaic wall design by Lionni. 


HUD policies encourage the commitment of 
private developers to use art. Up to one percent 
of the estimated cost of a multifamily FHA- 
insured housing project can be applied to 
art works. 
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Eugene A. Gulledge, HUD Assistant Secretary for Housing 
Production and Mortgage Credit as well as Federal Housing 
Commissioner, was formerly a home builder and President 
of NAHB. He was recently interviewed by HUD Challenge 
on such wide-ranging matters as new housing production 
goals, the current financial picture, technological innova- 
tions, the effects of HUD’s new organization, speeding up 
FHA processing time, new approaches to housing finance, 
and his own style of leadership. 


Q. Mr. Gulledge, as the Department’s production man 
you have set out to do the unprecedented by producing a 
record number of HUD.-assisted housing units this year. 
How are you going to accomplish this feat? 


A. The same basic rules apply here as in any successful 
production organization. First of all, to succeed, you 
must have a viable program, something that will work. 
Second, you need people who want to make the program 
work, both within the department and outside. Third, 
there have to be incentives so people get something out 
of it, so they stay interested. And fourth, you have to set 
targets that are achievable and understandable. It’s — 
hard to hit something you can’t see. 


Q. What improvements have you introduced to make 
your programs more “viable,” more responsive and 
effective? 


A. In the relatively short time I have been with the 
Department, we have made significant improvements in 
areas where our programs were deficient: For example, 
our mortgage insurance interest subsidy program for low- 
income families, Section 235, had a number of bugs in it. 
We’ve straightened them out. One of the problems with 
-235 was making sure subsidy funds went where they were 
needed. The Central Office heretofore had been trying to 
evaluate the local need and to determine how many 
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people needed housing and how many bedrooms and how 
many living units should be built for a particular subdivi- 
sion under the 235 subsidy program. We delegated that 
responsibility to our field offices. My basic philosophy in 
doing this is that Washington cannot determine a local 
market. The only people who can adequately determine a 
local market are the people on the spot. 

Another problem we had with the 235 program was 
that servicemen, because they are subject to transfers, had 
trouble qualifving. We modified the rules so that when 
there is a reasonable expectation that service families will 
be in an area a minimum of two years, they are eligible. 
Formerly, the minimum was four years. 

These are just a few of the improvements we made. 
We’ve been examining each of our programs to find out 


what has to be done to make it work better, to fit 
current market conditions, and to meet our housing needs. 


Q. In line with your second basic production rule, how 
are you assuring that people want to make these programs 
work? 


A. Well, for example, Secretary Romney and I went 
down to Houston in January to talk things over with 
about 4500 homebuilders at the NAHB convention. | 
think the success of that meeting showed up immediately 
in increased applications at our field offices. 

The homebuilders returned more than 1,000- ques- 
tionnaires we had distributed at Houston to indicate what 
HUD programs they wanted to know more about. After 
tabulating the questionnaires, we set up meetings in 10 
cities across the country in which HUD central, regional, 
and local insuring office staff members told the people 
what they wanted to know: the facts about our 235 
program and our mortgage interest subsidy program for 
low-income rental housing, Section 236; financing through 
Ginnie Mae and Fannie Mae; programs for mobile home 
parks, nursing homes, and many others. 
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These meetings started late in March and continued 
through the month of April. 


Q. Were those meetings only for homebuilders? 


A. We had four host groups within the housing industry: 
the homebuilders, the mortgage bankers, the realtors, and 
the savings and loan associations. Their national organiza- 
tions sponsored our 10 meetings and promoted them 
through their trade media, beating the drums to get 
people out. We were there to supply information and 
motivate private sector involvement. And this brings me 
to that third basic rule of successful production. 


Q. Providing incentives? 


A. Yes. We showed how our programs could be profitable 
to those who used them-first, by explaining how the 
economics of these programs would show them a profit 
and secondly, by demonstrating that we can handle their 
cases expeditiously. Time is money. The bureaucracy 
seldom realizes this because their salaries go right on 


' whether the paper work takes a long or short time. But 


since the private sector is acutely time conscious we are 
making it possible for them “to get fast action by inform- 
ing them exactly what we want beforehand so they 
submit applications in correct form. Above all, we have 
established a new certification procedure which will cut 
months off normal processing time. 

Here’s the way it works. We are accepting the 
certification of those professionals in whom we have 
confidence that their work satisfies our criteria and 
Process accordingly, without engaging in time-consuming 
eviews in advance of commitment. 


Q. The certification is accepted with the understanding 
that there will later be post-audit checks? 


A. That’s right. Post-audit checking up is an essential part 


of this procedure. With this new approach, we feel we can 
both speed up processing time and also improve the 
quality of applications. Certification can be used for 
anything from technical architectural and engineering 
plans to market surveys. By accepting at face value the 
certification of a reliable professional, our staff is freed 
for more important advisory roles. 

Actually, if anything, the old procedure of advance 
reviewing encouraged lack of careful attention to detail 
on the part of the architect, planner, or engineer. Now, 
the professional must certify that he understands our 
criteria and has complied with them—knowing that he will 
be held to his statement. He must do the work on his 
own without relying on someone else to catch his 
mistakes. 


Q. Your fourth basic production rule was setting clear 
and achievable targets. What production targets have you 
set up? 


A. We have set a goal of producing 425,000 HUD.-assisted 
housing units in calendar year 1970. Those units are being 
produced every working day. They are not going to 
appear suddenly on December 31, 1970, but rather by 
small increments within specified periods of time. To 
reach our goal of 425,000 such housing starts, we have 
divided that total into how many starts each insuring 
office should be responsible for in each program each 
month of the year. Moreover, we have a system of 
reporting to show whether each office is reaching those 
starts. If they are not, we have a system of supervision to 
see what’s wrong and why. Our supervisory teams have 
full authority to waive all processing regulations in order 
to move individual cases to the point where they can 
become housing starts. 

Reaching this goal is basically like the old problem of 
how you eat an elephant. You eat an elephant a bite at a 
time. We are breaking down those 425, assisted hous- 
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ing starts into 76 offices, 12 months, and four or five 
programs. So as we accomplish each part, we are on 
target toward accomplishing the total. That’s why I do 
not hesitate at all to say we will get those starts. 


Q. Do you foresee in the next two years a radical change 
in the ways of building houses or in the systems 
employed? 


A. New techniques and methods of producing housing are 
evolutionary—seldom revolutionary. Change is gradual for 
the simple reason that a work force of about three 
million people in housing production cannot instantane- 
ously adapt to a different system of producing something. 
A man used to nailing oak flooring in strips can learn to 
lay block tile instead, but he adapts over a period of 
time. Out of a million and a half housing starts which 
should be our 1970 goal, we will be extremely fortunate 
if we have two or three percent of those starts produced 
with anything that might be called a new technique or a 
new system. As we move into 1971, if 10 percent of the 
starts represent new techniques, that would be a remark- 
_able achievement. Nevertheless, not too many years from 
now, the typical house will be produced in a much 
different way from the way it is produced today. 


Q. How does HUD’s BREAKTHROUGH program fit into 
this process of change and how does it relate to your 
programs? 


A. BREAKTHROUGH houses fall within this framework 
of gradual evolution and are aimed at al! markets. It 
would be a great disservice to the whole concept of 
BREAKTHROUGH to consider it as involved solely with 
the subsidized market. Secretary Romney said from the 
beginning that he didn’t want any product coming out 
that would allow someone driving down the street to say, 
“There’s a BREAKTHROUGH house.” The design must 
be able to fit all markets. 
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“Most people in Government today 
say if it isn’t a clear cut case, 

you better not do anything with it. 
My attitude is—When in doubt, 

go ahead....we’ll be making some 
mistakes, (but) if we can double the 
housing production of assisted units 

in this country this year, a few mistakes 
are immensely preferable to coasting 
along at a lower production level.” 


From an insurance standpoint, a BREAKTHROUGH 
house will be no different from any other. It will be 
insured under existing FHA programs. We do not contem- 
plate creating a new insurance program for BREAK- 
THROUGH. 


Q. How does the mortgage financing picture look to you? 


A. There’s no question now in the minds of Congress and 
industry that President Nixon intends to control inflation. 
The inevitable result of this determination, when accom- 
panied by other appropriate policies, should be an in- 
crease in the supply of money and a decrease in interest 
rates. These steps will improve overall mortgage money 
conditions. In particular, we are very optimistic about our 
pass-through mortgage security and our new bond type 
mortgage-backed security administered by Ginnie Mae. 
Both have tremendous drawing power for large investors 
who want to invest in mortgages but up to now have not 
had adequate instruments with which to do so. 


Q. Do these new securities increase inflationary pressures? 


A. What we are doing basically is trying to move some of 
our financial resources from other parts of the economy 
into housing. When you pump resources into housing 
from Budget or Treasury support, you increase inflation- 
ary pressure; but when you simply move resources within 
the investment field, you avoid inflation because the pot 
remains essentially the same size. For example, our first 
sale of mortgage-backed securities was for $2 million to 4 
pension fund for employees of the State of New Jersey. 
Up to that time, this major source of money—pension 
funds—had been largely untapped for housing finance. 
The New Jersey pension fund was being invested else- 
where. Shifting this investment to housing is a non-infla- 
tionary move. 
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Public Housing Production 


Q. Are devices such as mortgage-backed securities consid- 
ered emergency or temporary measures? 






A. No, this is a permanent system. The 1968 Housing 
Act indicated, I believe, that this one approach would 
have more impact on the total investing segment of the 
housing industry than anything done in the past 30 years. 
The mortgage-backed security will create whole new 
organizations for bringing together mortgages. Financial 
organizations will be pooling mortgages and selling these 
issues. It’s a tremendous field, because we are literally 
talking about billions of dollars. 


Q. On a more general level, what do you consider FHA’s 
major role for the coming years. 


A. I think it would be a great mistake to consider FHA’s 
mission as oriented solely toward low-income families. 
Some say we haven’t helped low-income families enough 
in the past and I’m convinced that there is some justifica- 
tion for that charge. But FHA has two major roles. It has 
the role of providing a program for people who don’t 
need a subsidy but need insurance that guarantees the 
lender he will not lose money if he makes the mortgage 
loan. That program should be available to as wide a 
segment of the market as possible. It is an entirely 
self-supporting system that pays its own expenses, pays 
for its losses, and sets up reserves out of insurance 
premiums charged and fees collected. 

FHA has a second major role of assisting the subsi- 
tized housing market. In most of these Congress ultimate- 
ly picks up program costs through appropriations. With 
the subsidized program, we are trying to provide housing 
for people who have been neglected over several decades 
of Federal housing efforts. We will vigorously pursue 
‘very avenue to make sure that this program gets the top 


attention, expertise, and everything else needed to make 
it work. 
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Rehabilitation 


Q. How does your organization reflect this dual role? 


A. We have organized FHA at our central office along 
two separate lines. I now have an Assistant Commissioner 
for Subsidized Housing and an Assistant Commissioner for 
Unsubsidized Insured Housing to give proper attention to 
both these areas. Neither Assistant Commissioner has 
priority over the other. 


Q. What kind of balance are you seeking between new 
construction and rehabilitation? 


A. For the first time in this Department, we have created 
the post of Assistant Commissioner for Rehabilitation to 
assure that rehabilitation gets proper emphasis and atten- 
tion. This is not a figurehead position. The Assistant 
Commissioner’s job is to help develop a rehabilitation 
industry, because as far as we can tell now there is none. 
He likewise has specific production targets: 15,000 units 
this year and 50 percent more than that in calendar year 
1971. 


Q. Is FHA’s traditional orientation toward the suburbs 
now shifting more toward inner city housing? 


A. Since we are now handling all HUD housing produc- 
tion, including public housing production, we are of 
course moving into areas beyond traditional FHA opera- 
tions. But I want to point out that I don’t think poor 
people should be housed in the inner city anyway. They 
ought to be out where their jobs are. I agree completely 
with Secretary Romney’s statement that every family 
should have the opportunity to live near its work and 
daily activities. My philosophy and approach are based on 
the idea that we should build fewer lower-income projects 
downtown and more out in the suburbs. We seal the 
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doom of this country if we fail to achieve an open 
community, if we continue the pattern of poor minorities 
downtown and affluent whites out in the suburbs. 


Q. What is HUD doing to help break up this pattern? 


A. I think we are going to have policies in the Depart- 
ment for all our programs that promote low-income 
housing opportunities throughout the community rather 
than just in certain parts of town. Right now, a number 
of Federal policies encourage production of low-income 
housing downtown. For example, most urban renewal 
takes place downtown, and public housing can get a 
write-down on this renewal land. But land for a multi- 
family project does not usually exceed 10 percent of the 
total construction cost. So if renewal land is purchased at 
‘ half price, there is only a five percent savings on the total 
cost. For a five percent savings, people are housed where 
they shouldn’t be. We are going to have to abandon such 
policies. Normally land costs less in the suburbs anyway, 
so a write-down usually isn’t necessary. For those sub- 
urban areas where land is costly, we can evolve policies 
that will allow a write-down. 


Q. How are you communicating new policies, attitudes 
and approaches to your staff? 


A. In general, I have tried to get across the idea that I 
will back up my staff. Sometimes in the past when they 
acted boldly and were innovative and something went 
wrong, they got criticized and had their ears boxed for 
trying to be creative. So they said, “What’s to be gained 
by trying to be that way?” As far as I’m concerned, as 
long as they follow three rules, I'll be the one to stand 
between them and anybody trying to slap them down. 
Those rules are: Don’t discriminate, don’t show favorit- 
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Single-family conventional homes _ 
ism, and don’t act stupid. By “don’t act stupid,” I mean 
don’t disregard common sense. If the common sense 
judgment turns out wrong, I won’t find fault with them” 
for making a decision. Most people in Government today 
say if it isn’t a clear cut case, you better not do anything 
with it. My attitude is—when in doubt, go ahead. If I can 
convey this attitude, I don’t mind that we'll be making 
some mistakes. We’re making them now with our present 
policies, and not getting enough housing produced. If we 
can double the housing production of assisted units in 
this country this year, a few mistakes are immensely 
preferable to coasting along at a lower production level. 


Q. Then, what you want to provide is a sense of direction. 


A. Yes. Sometimes it is felt that anybody can come in 
new from the outside and immediately start criticizing. | 
think the record should indicate that I haven’t been 
disappointed in the caliber, capability, or dedication of 
the people in the Department. I think that what they 
have needed and wanted is a clearer direction and assut- 
ance that when they followed that direction they would 
be backed up. Commissioners are expendable. I would 
rather see the commissioner expended than the organiza- 
tion, and I think that sometimes in the past the organiza- 
tion was sacrificed. I don’t think this will happen while 
I’m around. If we can free our people from their concem 
about getting slapped down for trying to be innovative 
and energetic and get them to unleash that tremendous 
creative power and ability they have, then we will see 
marvelous things happen. That’s the attitude I would like 
to help get back into the Department. It had that attitude 
at one time and I would like to see it in evidence again. 








FHA’s New 
Record-Keeping System 


What is the difference between video 
tape and red tape? They are opposites. 
Red tape originally tied up govern- 
ment files, tempers, time, and per- 
sonnel—thereby giving its infamous 
name to any entanglement. Video tape 
frees time, people, and space for more 
productive jobs. 

That is why HUD is installing a 
video tape filing system to record FHA 
documents. The new system ‘on the 
third floor will bring together all five 
million of FHA’s active documents on 
insured home mortgages previously 
stored in 6,000 upright files in a Wash- 
ington warehouse. Space requirements 
for these documents—the largest filing 
operation at HUD—will shrink by al- 
most 15 times, saving almost $75,000 
a year in storage space rents. 



















































ah “This is one of the steps we ar 
, a the steps we are 


taking to adapt the expertise of mod- 
I mean ern technology to solve our prob- 
| sense | lems,”” says Lester P. Condon, HUD 
h them Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
t today Produced by Ampex, a California 
iy thing electronics corporation, the new 
if I can “Videofile’’ equipment combines the 
making features of a television studio and 
present computer. It records 75 images a 
|. If we minute on magnetic tape. The docu- 
nits in ments can be viewed on “‘soft’”’ copy 
nensely relayed to one of 20 monitor tele- 


vision screens in the building or on 
“‘hard”’ copy printed on paper. 

The system will operate on a five 
day, 24-hour basis, so that normally 
material can be obtained overnight. 
Emergency requests can be filled in 
five to ten minutes. Because duplicate 
images are reproduced from a master 
file, original copies of documents re- 
main permanent. The convenient loca- 
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at they tion also eliminates trucking files 

d assut- across town. 

y would Essential documentation to be re- 

| would corded includes applications for insur- 

rganiza- ance, commitments for insurance, 
sai mortgages, and mortgage notes. The 

a system will aid legal review, financial 

a analysis, program analysis, and other 

per administrative functions of FHA. © 

nova 

nendous 

aie The basic components of HUD’s new 

attitude “Videofile” system are shown during instal- 


lation. The system will record on tape all of 
FHA’s essential insured home mortgage doc- 
uments—HUD’s largest filing operation. 
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By Corinne M. Poole 


In a small town, the addition or removal of merely 
one large business or government office can affect 
the economy. Change is traditionally approached 
with caution. Because an urban renewal project 
involves changes for.a broad spectrum of the 
business and private population, a variety of interest 
groups and private citizens want to be heard and 
the train of events slows down. 

In Charlottesville, Va. (population 39,000, area 
10% square miles), processes of urban renewal 
have been challenged in the courts, been made an 
issue at elections, and become the subject of 
legislation and referendums. Over 10 years have 
passed since Charlottesville’s first project, West- 
haven, got under way with the help of a grant 
from HUD. When further contracts were finally 
signed between Citizens Commonwealth Corpora- 
tion and the Charlottesville Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority in January 1970, it was a mo- 
ment of triumph for all who believed in urban re- 
newal. This spring redevelopment became a tangible 
reality, as ground was broken on Vinegar Hill, a |4- 
acre area holding a strategic position at the top of 
the downtown business district. 

Vinegar Hill stands between midtown and 
downtown, an interruption of the Main Street 
route from the University of Virginia on the west 
to the approaches to Jefferson’s Monticello Moun- 
tain on the east. Once a section of small busi- 
nesses, restaurants, and bars as well as dilapidated 
dwellings and outdoor toilets, it was the town’s 
worst slum, a health and fire hazard and a source 
of crime. It had changed very little since the early 
1800's when it acquired its name. According to 
popular legend, a runaway barrel of whiskey 
marked “vinegar” broke loose from its moorings 
and rolled down the Hill spilling its contents along 
the way, to the everlasting embarrassment of the 
merchant who was selling it illegally. 

Early this year about half the land was pur- 
chased by private developers who will construct a 
six-story, 24,000 square-foot office building, the 
first of a three-phase office building-retail trade 
complex. The first two buildings will cost well 
over $1 million. 

The Hill, in the words of Jack M. Horn, 
Chairman of the Charlottesville Planning Commis- 
sion, “is a key to the downtown’s health.” The 
business district has been hurt by suburban devel- 
opment. According to Robert M. Garver, Execu- 
tive Director of -Downtown Charlottesville, tnc., 
retail sales percentages have dropped. significantly 
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doors in 1918, 
‘Action Committee appointed by Mayor G.A. Vi 


A few blocks from downtown Charlottesville, oo an ole 
man gathers firewood to heat his nearby home. Now 
urban renewal is revitalizing the entire Vinegar Hill area 

; 
since development of the Barracks Road Shoppiny 
Center, a 40-acre complex on the western side of 
town with 62 leases. “7he downtown area occ: 
pies 1.6 percent of the total geographic area of th 
city and (as of 1967) contains 7.7 percent of ti 
total land value for tax purposes. Vinegar Hill wil 
enlarge our selling area. It will create pedestria 
traffic and add shoppers.” 

Alvin R. Clements, President of Citizens Com 
monwealth Corporation, builders of the new ca 
plex on Vinegar Hill, sees the Hill as a center ii Ee 
financially related institutions. He doesn’t thi 
downtown areas, anywhere, will ever be what t a 
once were before neighborhood shopping ce 
“The strength of the downtown lies in fi 
and governmental business.” Charlottesville’s ¢ 
government and that of Albemarle County a7 
centered around Courthouse Square just to 
north of Main Street. The Federal Governmétiie 
owns a large building to the north and east. 

In the first office building on Vinegar fi m 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company and a st 
brokerage firm will have quarters on the grou. 
floor. Leases by lawyers, real estate, insurance, a 
other business and professional men are expect 
to follow. The second structure, also mainly @ 
office building, will have some retail outlets. 

It will probably be 10 years, however, 
the area around Vinegar Hill reaches its W 
potential. There are many problems still unse 
access, parking, improving the image through 
means as updating facades and building 4 
according to an overall plan recently approved 
a guide by City Council. ; 

John R. Ponton, Secretary-Treasurer of Ti 
lake’s, a Main Street pharmacy that opened 
is a member of the Downt 


in October 1968, to study the needs of ¢ 
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town. Mr. Ponton is happy with the plan for 
Vinegar Hill, but he sees obstacles in the course of 
downtown rejuvenation. “The main difficulty is 
that there are diversified ownerships” and therefore 
lack of coordination. This is particularly true in the 
case of remodeling. One waits for the other to take 
the risk. “Like anything under the democratic 
process, it takes time.” 

Another man aware of the time it takes to put 
ideas into action is Gene Arrington, Executive 
Director of the Charlottesville Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority. “/t’s been a long, hard road,” 
he says of the decade it took Vinegar Hill to reach 
this point. “/’ve made /ots of enemies, | suppose, 
but to make the progress we needed, it has been 
worth it.” 

It was in 1959 that the Authority made appii- 
cation for surveying and planning funds. It chose a 
site for public housing to relocate inhabitants of 
the Hill. But there was opposition to the very 
concept of public housing. Litigation was started 
over choice of the site. In 1960 a bill known as 
the McCue Amendment was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly amending the city charter to require 
Charlottesville to submit each public housing site 
to referendum. Charlottesville is the only city in 
Virginia with such a requirement. It wasn’t until 
April 1961 that the litigation was resolved by the 
referendum law. The voters chose Cox's Row; the 
Authority began in February 1962 to acquire 
properties. 

Cox’s Row was a 10-acre pocket in midtown 
near the railroad. Its dwellings were flimsy shacks 
with no indoor plumbing, no streets, or sidewalks. 
Because of its limited size and racial association, it 
wasn’t ideal, but it was a beginning. 

The concept did become a reality. Cox’s Row 
was rebuilt as Westhaven, and the new apartment 
complex opened its doors in December 1964 to 
126 families. It was named after John West, a 
wealthy philanthropist, who had been by turn a 
slave, a barber, and a real estate investor. 

It wasn’t until 1965, therefore, that further 
demolition could get under way and site improve- 
ments begin on Vinegar Hill. In the meantime, 
because Barracks Road Shopping Center was devel- 
oping, a re-study was made of potential use of the 
Hill. The study, made by Rountree & Associates 
of Richmond, called for multi-family residential 
units, in addition to commercial use. HUD ap- 
proved an amended plan in December 1967, and 
in January 1968, the Authority advertised the 
land. 

Interest came from local and out-of-town 
sources, from Miami, Fla., Washington, D.C., and 
across the country. The credit squeeze, however, 
became a disincentive. One developer who worked 
on a plan until early 1969 found he couldn’t get 
the financing. Plans for removal of regional Health, 
Education, and Welfare EeSteRR, Phi j 
stopped another developer. n 
1970 were contracts signed. 


<9 oy i ° . jee 2 e > z td 
Cox’s Row, a 10-acre site of weather-worn shacks and 
outhouses near a railroad, was selected for the city’s public 
housing project. 


Loss of time tells in costs. Court actions also 
delayed acquisition of an additional seven-tenths 
of an acre approved in December 1967. Although 
these cases were resolved in favor of the Author- 
ity, their course through three courts increased 
costs—of acquisition, financing, and dirt removal. 
By late 1969 additional funds needed for the 
Vinegar Hill project amounted to $266,000. 

Mr. Arrington of the Redevelopment and Hous- 
ing Authority is not discouraged by the long, hard 
road. “Renewal is the only way for a small town.” 
he says. Without Federal assistance a small town 
doesn’t have the financial power. Proceeds from 
sale of the land at Vinegar Hill will reduce the 
gross cost of the project to $2.5 million. HUD’s 
office of Renewal Assistance under its urban re- 
newal program pays $1,943,000; the city’s share 
is $647,000. 

The rewards are evident. The majority of small 
business owners who had to relocate after removal 
from Vinegar Hill are happy they moved. Some 
have doubled and tripled their sales, according to 
Mr. Arrington. Alan Kane of Kane Furniture, 
which moved from the Hill to midtown Main 
Street, is pleased with the way things turned out, 
although at first he had trouble finding new space. © 
His new midtown business is more profitable. 

At Westhaven there are families who came not 
only from Vinegar Hill but from old Cox’s Row 
and other sections of town where indoor toilets 
were rare, where water froze in outdoor’ spigots, 
where rats came through holes in the walls, and 
where whole doors and windows were missing. 

Today, people still live in those places, for 
Charlottesville has a critical housing shortage. 
Homer Cheavacci, sanitation supervisor with the 
city health department, estimates there are 200 

GAAt for human habitation and many more 


| in violation of one or more aspects of the housing 
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code. Their occupants have no place to go and no 
money to rehabilitate, were rehabilitation feasible. 
“The only answer,” he says, “is Federal housing. 
We need 400 to 500 houses.” The waiting list of 
approximately 400 at Westhaven attests to this. 
“Perhaps the Turnkey method will be the solution.” 

Homeownership is a good investment in Char- 
lottesville. As a university town, it maintains a high 
rent scale. Of the 9,735 university students, 6,532 
live off campus. In-town basement apartments bring 
$100 per month and cottages many miles away in 
the country, $125. These rents prevail, despite the 
fact that the University did some renewal of its own. 


The neat rowhouses of Westhaven provide modern cluster 
living for 126 families. 


In 1965 it set the torch to Old Copeley Hill's 
housing for married students, built as temporary 
dwellings during World War |!. Old Copeley was a 
blot on a prominent part of the landscape. It 
occupied several acres of rising ground cater- 
cornered across the street from the grounds of the 
University and at the intersection of Route 29 
from the north with Route 250 west. 

Old Copeley Hill was made up of rows of 
rotting, unpainted gray shacks, with only a stove 
in the middle of the living room for heat, dilapi- 
dated kitchen equipment, a bathroom impossible 
to clean, and sprouting fungi. The only plastering 
Or painting done in the last few years was done 
by the student-tenants and their wives. When 
the black smoke rolled up from the bonfires of 
Old Copeley, there were no regrets. 

In place of Old Copeley there now stand blocks 
of modern, well-planned, brick apartment build- 
ings, with rents subsidized by the University. The 
land is also being used for a field house, and on 
the drawing boards are plans for additional Univer- 
sity buildings. 
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Also stepping forward to do something abc 
Charlottesville’s dire shortage of housing for Ig 
income families are private and religious group, 
One of them, the Charlottesville Housing Found; 
tion, was formed by citizens who were dee) 
concerned with a variety of problems and 
trated by what they termed “inadequate progres, 
Their purpose: the improvement of housing condi 
tions in and near the city. The Foundation, who: 
membership now consists of seven churches, has 
five-fold program: 





(1) to buy land and develop it with individ 
houses or apartment buildings; 


(2) to lend start-up money to nonprofit spo 
soring agencies to develop housing projects; 


(3) to provide money for sound second mort 
gages and if possible, first mortgages; 


(4) to provide technical advice; 


(5) to encourage new programs and policies t 
assist poor people in renting or buying ho 
and to provide greater choice in location. 


Westhaven is but one of Charlottesville’s so 
tions, and it is not utopia. Many point out th 
more space is needed. “We need five or ten mo 
acres for open space,” says Director of Recreatic 
Edward Wyant. “Relaxation space, airing- 
space, space for green areas, not for heavy us 
just for people to take a walk, see a tree, push 
baby carriage, have more plants... .” 







_t 


The littlest Johnson and her youngest brother stay 
while the other three children are in school. The 
family benefits from the facilities at Westhaven. 

Bennett Johnson, who with his wife and 
children has lived at Westhaven for about 
years, says he has no complaints. Mr. Paul Lee, t 
resident manager who has been with the proj 
since it opened, has maintenance problems # 
some complaints, but few people move. The gré 
est tenant grievance is that rents go up along' 
salaries. Some tenants would like to buy f 
homes, thus releasing quarters for new 
but there are none yet to be found. 
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Alvin A. Mermin, Relocating @ 
Families: The New Haven Experi- I 
ence 1956 to 1966. National 
Association of Housing and Re- 7 
development Officials, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1970. 137 pp. ™ 





HUD welcomes this chronicle on the evolu- 
tion of relocation policy, procedures, and prob- 
lems as experienced and interpreted by one of 
the first qualified relocation officers in the coun- 
try. Mr. Mermin had the distinction—although I 
am sure at times he did not so consider it—of 
breaking new ground by developing and improv- 
ing a relocation process that planned for people 
while the brick and mortar part of urban renewal 
moved ahead. 

This history of relocation in the city of New 
Haven, Conn., as told by Mr. Mermin, is an 
excellent description of innovation and imagina- 
tion on the part of localities to provide housing 
and assistance for those displaced by public 
improvements which are needed to revitalize and 
upgrade their communities. 

Many current Federal relocation policies, 
requirements, and procedures have evolved from 
experimental programs in localities such as New 
Haven. Not all of the procedures and techniques 
used by Mr. Mermin and his colleagues in other 
communities were later written into Federal 
guidelines, but many have been adopted. Still 
others have served as the bases for modifications 
of statutory provisions. 

On the other hand, some of the problem- 
solving techniques and experiments undertaken in 
New Haven would not be workable today. For 
example, HUD does not pay “finder’s fees” to 
landlords or agents who find dwelling units for 
hard-to relocate families. Nor would the adminis- 
trative regulations on relocation payments for 
loss of personal property permit some of the 
practices described in the author’s account. 

The reader—layman, scholar, relocation or 
other agency official—will find this an informa- 
tive document of one sensitive, dedicated man’s 
struggle to solve the very real problems that arise 
when people are involuntarily forced from their 
homes and neighborhoods. However, the reader 
should not view this: document as invariably 
reflecting current Federal policy and requirements. 
For this information, one should consult Federal 
requirements which are in force at this time. 


From the introduction by Hilda M. James 
Deputy Director 
HUD Relocation & Special Services Division 


This book is the second of two relocation reports pub- 
lished by NAHRO through a HUD Urban Renewal Dem- 
onstration contract. The first report—Centralized Reloca- 
tion: A New Municipal Service by Robert P. Groberg— 
surveys 11 cities that established centralized relocation 
services. Both available free of charge at NAHRO, 2600 
Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


OBring 


Current books recommended by 
the HUD Library (eighth floor of 
HUD’s Washington headquarters). 





New Lives, New Landscapes: Planning for the 
21st Century, by Nan Fairbrother. Knopf, 1970. 
397 pp. $12.50. 


An appeal to save our future physical environ- 
ment by planning a humane landscape for a 
technological society. 


Terracide: America’s Destruction of her Living 
Environment, by Ron M. Linton. Little, Brown 
and Co., 1970. 376 pp. $7.95. 


Human reactions to noise, stench, and over- 
crowding resulting from environmental abuses of 
the “new technology.” 


Chicago: Growth of a Metropolis, by Harold M. 
Mayer and Richard C. Wade. University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. 510 pp. $32.00. 


The history of a city’s growth told through 
photographs and maps of its physical features— 
streets, buildings, shopping areas, and suburbs. 


Urban Publications Issued by the Government 
Printing Office 


Violence in America: Historical and Comparative 
Perspectives. 1969. 2 vols. 644 pp. $1.50 each. 


A report to the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence by the Task 
Force directed by Hugh Davis Graham and Ted 
Robert Gurr. 


New Communities. 1970. 84 pp. $.75. 


Considered the country’s most complete compila- 
tion on New Community development, this pub- 
lication lists more than 600 reference sources on 
new towns and cities throughout the world. 
Compiled by HUD’s Office of New Communities 
and the HUD Library. 


Effects of Population Growth on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment. 1969. 256 pp. 
illustrated. $1. 


Hearings before a Subcommittee of the House 
Operations Committee, Sept. 15-16, 1969, on the 
effects of population growth on the environment. 
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BRINGS NEW 
LIFE TO RUNDOWN 
HOMES 


Block after block of decaying row houses 
once gave large chunks of Camden, 
N.J., the appearance of a city withering 
away. No rebuilding was being under- 
taken in deteriorating areas of this in- 
dustrial center of 117,000 people. Then 
a group of businessmen decided to do 
something about the desolate scene they 
passed each day commuting to their 
downtown offices. 

They took the problem to top 
executives of five prominent Camden- 
based concerns: Campbell Soup Com- 
pany, Radio Corporation of America 
(RCA), The Bank of New Jersey, The 
Dorrance Foundation, and South Jersey 
National Bank. Out of these discussions 
came the founding of a private, non- 
profit corporation called CHIP, an acro- 
nym for Camden Housing Improvement 
Projects. 

Since its founding, CHIP has been 
vigorously helping to counteract the lo- 
cal housing shortage and decay by buy- 
ing dilapidated homes, rehabilitating 
them, and selling them to low-income 
families at prices they can afford. 


chip 





Homes for Low-Income Families 


The businessmen recognized that 
most of the urban renewal being under- 
taken in Camden was in low-income 
neighborhoods. They were concerned 


7 ttractive rowhouse rehabilitated for a large low-income 
over where former residents were relo- Sunby on Cour, @ nonprofit housing corporation. 
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cating and discovered that although 
much planning was underway, the pro- 

d new homes and rental units would 
clearly be beyond the means of lower- 
income groups. The housing shortage 
was becoming more critical among the 
poor—with overcrowding, relocation 
problems, and accompanying evils. 

Alerted to the need for quick ac- 
tion, the five Camden concerns launched 
CHIP’s home-rehabilitation program with 
loans Of $100,000 each, interest-free. 
With this pool of money, CHIP acquires 
vacant, run-down properties usually for 
less than $1400. Averaging $9500 in 
rehabilitation costs including labor, the 
nonprofit corporation in most cases ren- 
ovates the home completely in 60 to 90 
days. Out-of-pocket expenses total 
$10,900, but with overhead and other 
costs, such as financing and selling, the 
current sale price of the homes is about 
$12,700. 

The houses are sold to low-income 


buyers under HUD-FHA’s 221(h) low- 
interest mortgage insurance program 
specializing in properties rehabilitated by 
nonprofit groups. FHA’s Section 235 
interest subsidy program is also being 
used for some mortgage financing. 

With this winning combination, by 
April of this year CHIP had 168 houses 
completed, had 20 undergoing rehabilita- 
tion, 14 awaiting FHA approval, and 
another 38 houses in acquisition and 
planning. 


Getting Organized 


CHIP’s founders realized during 
their early planning that a major com- 
mitment of professional business talent 
and capital from a limited number of 
sponsors would allow the new nonprofit, 
coordinating corporation to function 
with flexibility and dispatch. To comple- 
ment their own particular expertise, the 
founders appointed to CHIP’s executive 
board additional trustees drawn from 


LEFT: CHIP buys abandoned and con- 
demned properties, rehabilitates the 
houses in 60 to 90 days, and sells them 
to low-income homebuyers. 


TOP: Paul Hamilton, building superin- 
tendent and one of CHIP’s counselors 
for future homebuyers, shows prospec- 
tive applicants through a newly rehabili- 
tated home. 


BOTTOM: HUD-FHA approval is given 
for low-interest mortgage insurance set- 
tlements [221(h) program] on CHIP 
rehabilitated homes. (Left to right) Jerry 
Weinstein, executive director of CHIP; 
Beri S. Gusky, from HUD’s 
regional counsel office in Philadelphia; 
Linwood G. Koger, Jr., deputy director 
of the Camden FHA insuring office; 
attorney Fred Ruttenberg, who repre- 
sented both CHIP and the mortgages; 
and Michael B. Thorpe from HUD’s 
regional Equal Opportunity Office. 
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Camden neighborhoods selected for 
rehabilitation. 

The CHIP board—including experts 
in civil rights, real estate, mortgages, 
law, and Federal agency administration— 
chose for their executive director 
Jerome I. Weinstein, a 35-year-old 
Camden resident with experience in con- 
struction, finance, and real estate. 
Weinstein, who has been a contractor in 
rehabilitating homes, a retailer, a social 
worker, and a real estate broker, says 
that the CHIP board continually helps 
him with invaluable professional guid- 
ance. Besides its considerable financial 
backing, the board also provides such 
assistance as free office space and stor- 
age facilities for construction materials. 
An annual grant from the New Jersey 
Department of Community Affairs pays 
the salaries of a small CHIP office staff. 

Washington-based HUD rehabilita- 
tion specialists helped select initial CHIP 
project sites. Camden FHA staffers con- 
tinue to assist in the day-to-day workings 
of HUD’s rehabilitation program for low- 
income homebuyers [221(h)]. 


Tax Breaks and Foreclosure Laws 


Executive Director Weinstein is 
quick to praise the city’s cooperation in 
setting tax assessments. He explains that 
“to supplement the benefits of FHA’s 
low mortgage interest rate, a realistic 
property tax was necessary. If the city 
had re-assessed each property based on 
our additional cash investment in the 
house, the increase in annual taxes 
would have tended to discourage further 
attempts to rehabilitate. The city’s atti- 
tude has been very fair in establishing 
property assessment based on selling 
prices under normal market conditions, 
as employed in evaluating other proper- 
ties in the neighborhood.” 

All is not utopian with CHIP’s 
program, however. Weinstein says that 
his real headache is not working capital 
or costs but the difficulty of acquiring a 
continuous supply of vacant houses for 
rehabilitation. Yet in Camden, as in 
most of our major cities, many aban- 
doned, tax delinquent properties suitable 
for rehabilitation are tied up in foreclo- 
sure laws that involve long legal pro- 
cesses and hamper acquisition. 

Because of these obstacles, CHIP 
approached the State Attorney General’s 
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Office in the hope of acquiring an addi- 
tional source of housing supply. CHIP 
requested that the State exercise its 
powers to condemn abandoned proper- 
ties and thereby free them from the 
time-consuming foreclosure process. The 
Attorney General complied, and CHIP is 
now purchasing state-condemned houses 
for rehabilitation. 


Low-Income Homebuyers 


CHIP’s personalized approach in- 
cludes management and budgeting coun- 
seling by a staff of social workers that 
prepares homebuyers for their new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Many of the CHIP homebuyers 
who have been on relief and never owned 
a home, find jobs and then apply for a 
rehabilitated home. Vernon Tatem, now 
a construction employee of Campbell 
Soup Company, recently moved his fam- 
ily of seven into a three-bedroom CHIP 
home. “I am buying my own home,” he 
says, “and paying $6.00 less than I was 
paying for an $80 rented home. And my 
heating bill is half of what it used to 
be.” His wife especially likes “the im- 
proved layout that gives us a lot more 
room than we had before.” 


Chain Reaction 


CHIP employs seven general con- 
tractors, four of whom are black. Re- 
habilitation includes all new heaters, 
wiring, insulation, and copper tubing as 
well as new kitchen appliances, flooring, 
windows, or steps when needed. CHIP 
projects in deteriorating Camden areas 


have the salutary effect of inspiring im- ~ 


provement of other houses in the same 
neighborhood. 

CHIP keeps chipping away at the 
housing need in Camden by making re- 
habilitation settlements in packages of 
four to seven -homes at a time. The 
average mortgage is for 40 years at three 
percent interest. Each settlement brings 
Camden that much farther out of decay. 

With houses deteriorating faster 
than new construction can replace them, 
productive nonprofit housing corpora- 
tions that specialize in rehabilitation, 
like CHIP, will remain indispensable for 
some time. The abandoned or condemned 
homes are waiting to be rehabilitated for 
families in need of housing. ® 
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The Second Annual Report on National Housing Goals 
provided the following estimates for the period of 1969 
to 1978 (fiscal years). 


Summary of Estimated 
Housing Needs, Fiscal 
Years 1969-1978 


1. For net additional house- (units in millions) 
hold formation 13.5 


2. To permit an increase in 
vacant units 3.5 


3, To compensate for demo- 
litions, casualty, and other 
losses of non-dilapidated units 
other than mobile homes 


4. To permit the removal of 
all existing dilapidated units 


5. To permit the removal of 
all units becoming dilapidated 
over the decade 


6. To permit the replacement 
of mobile homes scrapped over 
the decade 


7, Rehabilitations of non-di- 
lapidated, substandard units: 


(a) Without subsidy 
(b) With subsidy 


8, Subtotals: 


(a) New units and nonsubsi- 

dized rehabilitations 27.2 
(b) New units and subsidized 

rehabilitations 26.5 


9. Total need, including pub- 
lily assisted rehabilitations 28.2 


Production under HUD Subsidized Housing Programs 
numbers in thousands) 


Present Targets: 
Total 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
*Accomplished. 


Production under the Homeownership Program 


Section 235 


(numbers in thousands) 


* Accomplished. 
** Rounds to less than 1,000 units. 


Production under Subsidized Rental Housing 
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